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AUSTRIA AND THE POLICY OF HERR VON 
SCHUSCHNIGG. 


leaders of the Patriotic Front, which was a restatement 

in full of the methods he intended to pursue in dealing with 
the problems facing the country. The occasion was a gathering 
in Vienna convened to mark the completion of the process by 
which the Heimwehr, in the same way as all the other military or 
semi-military organizations, has been absorbed in the Front, and 
so has come under the direct personal control of the Chancellor ; 
and his success in carrying through this consolidation of his personal 
régime enabled Herr von Schuschnigg to adopt what is perhaps 
a more positive attitude towards the Government’s principal 
problems, more especially those affecting Austria’s relations with 
the rest of Europe. 

These, leaving aside that of the perennial one of the economic 
situation, may be enumerated as those of the relations with 
Germany and Italy, the introduction of conscription, the dis- 
appearance of the Parliamentary régime, and the restoration of 
the Hapsburgs, and of all he had something to say." He made 
it quite clear that there was no possibility of a return to a democratic 
system of government and, incidentally, expressed himself strongly 
against Socialism, but he also declared that he would never be a 
dictator. Apart from what was self-evident in the speech in its 
references to the subjects mentioned above, certain passages in 
it were interpreted in Vienna as constituting an assurance to the 
Patriotic Front that there was to be no Anschluss, and an assurance 
to the Monarchists—of whom he himself is one—that the July 
agreement with Germany did not contain a secret engagement 
that the Hapsburg should not return. 

The Chancellor’s difficulties are so many and varied—both 
internally and externally—that it is not surprizing that he feels 
the centralization of authority to be an essential condition for 
any chance of success in the measures taken to meet them. Further, 
to effect that centralization he has to take advantage of every 
development in the situation which may assist him to eliminate 
opposition. The situation with which he was faced after the death 
of Herr Dollfuss has been described in a previous article in this 
Bulletin,? and it is enough to say here that, though the Government 
emerged victorious from the conflict of February and the Nazi Putsch 
of July, 1934, these disturbances to the national life led to an accession 
of support to the Nazi movement. Many Socialists joined their 
ranks after February, and the intervention of Italy in July, followed 
by increased pressure from Rome in Austria’s internal affairs, 


Or October 17 Herr von Schuschnigg gave an address to the 





(1) For an outline of the principal points in the speech, see the Chronology, 
page 13. 
(2) Vide the issue of August 16, 1934, Vol. XI, No. 4. 
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led to many patriotic Austrians becoming Nazis also. From this 
time onwards it is interesting to note the methods by which the 
Chancellor has succeeded in preventing any of what may be calle; 
the “ thorns in his side ’’ from disrupting the country or destroying 
completely the power of his Government to govern. 

Herr von Schuschnigg evidently saw that it would be useless 
to attempt to do without the Heimwehr until two things had been 
done ; first, an adequate army had been created, so that the country 
might be independent of private armed formations for its defence: 
and second, a party on a nation-wide basis had been organized, 
so that all reason or excuse for the existence of sectional or factional 
bodies professing to act as watch dogs for the security of the régime 
should be removed. The functioning of an authoritarian Govern- 
ment depended, too, on the concentration of all political power 
in one “ national ’’ party or Front. 

The Heimwehr were, however, useful to him in many ways. 
Their leaders were men of influence, whose support was essential 
to the security of his régime, Prince Starhemberg was in close 
personal touch with Signor Mussolini, and from Rome came much 
of the money needed for maintaining the efficiency and equipment 
of the Heimwehr troops. They also provided him with an organized 
force implacably opposed to the Nazis and to interference from 
Germany, on one side, and to the Socialists and Communists, 
on the other. As at the period now referred to—the second half 
of 1934—at least two-thirds of the people of Austria were believed 
to sympathize with one or other of these two elements, Nazis and 
Socialists, the Chancellor’s position, with only the small Peace 
Treaty Army and the influence of the Church’? upon which to 
rely, was an exceedingly difficult one. He was himself leader of 
the East Mark Sturmscharen, a Monarchist organization, but 
this was not either large in numbers or strong militarily. 

The Chancellor’s first step was to ask the Powers to authorize 
the establishment of a permanent auxiliary police force, of a 
strength of about 80,000, to be composed of the existing semi- 
military formations, including the Heimwehr, and to constitute 
a single Defence Front.*? He also took every favourable oppor- 
tunity to urge the right of Austria to a release from the military 
restrictions of the Peace Treaty—notably when he was in London 
at the end of February, 1935. 

When he got back to Vienna the Government announced, on 
March 17, that in future all candidates for the Civil Service and 
public bodies of any kind would be required to do a year’s training 
in the Regular Army at 18 years of age, and shortly afterwards a 





(1) The Legitimist elements in the country might generally speaking be 
expected to belong to organizations of the Catholic Church. 


(2) Herr Dollfuss had founded the Fatherland or Patriotic Front, which was 
to constitute the only party in the State; it was political and not military in 
character. 
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Om this # further announcement appeared that the Government were to 
uch the apply to the League for sanction to increase the Army from 
€ called 30,000 to 60,000 men. The Chancellor returned to the charge in 
stroying HM October, in a speech in which he said the expansion of the armed 





forces Was prominent in their programme, while Prince Starhem- 
berg, who was then Vice-Chancellor, went further and said they 
were being forced to establish compulsory service. Similar state- 
ments were made again in November by Herr von Schuschnigg, 
who argued that they needed an army for defence in exactly the 
same way as did Switzerland. , 

After all these “ feelers’’ he evidently considered it safe for 
Austria to take matters in her own hands, more especially as 
most of the European capitals were fully occupied with the situation 













Power # brought about by Herr Hitler’s coup of March 7, and on April 1, 1936 

a Bill imposing compulsory service was passed by acclamation 
Ways. # in the National Assembly. The measure provided for service 
en tial “with or without arms,’’ and it was pointed out that of the 


















Close # 40,000 due to be called up when it came into operation on October 1, 
much J only some 15,000 men would be allotted to military service. On 
ment 7 May 4, in amplification of this, the Government issued an aide- 
nized J mémoire explaining that no “ general military service ’’ had been 
from J introduced, and maintaining that the Bill did not contravene 
nists, # the Treaty of Peace. 
_ half The Army was thus reborn, and it became no longer necessary 
leved to look to the Heimwehr for military assistance. The process of 
; and co-ordinating and absorbing the various private organizations 
eace of a more or less military character proved, however, a much more 
h to & difficult operation. 
r of The fact that they quarrelled among themselves presented the 
but Government with a very good reason for taking action, besides 
making it an urgent matter that they should be dealt with, if the 
ize country were to present a united front to interference from outside. 





In April, 1935 clashes occurred between the Heimwehr and the 
Catholic bodies, the Freiheitsbund (League of Christian Social 
Workmen) and the Sturmscharen. 

Other ominous developments in the Spring of 1935 were attacks 
on Patriotic Front meetings by armed Nazis, and the discovery 
that many members of the Monarchist League were themselves 
Nazis. The best way to prepare for the absorption by the Patriotic 
Front of the other organizations was to strengthen the Front so 
that its influence might be preponderant, and in May, 1935 the 
Chancellor and Prince Starhemberg—the latter then leader both 
of the Front and of the Heimwehr—issued orders providing for 
the corporate enrolment of the Regular Army in the active ranks 
of the Front. 

As, however, the Front was a political organization it was felt 
that the many private armies would best be dealt with by com- 
bining them all in a Volunteer Militia for Home Defence. Two 
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of them known to be permeated with Nazi ideas were dissolved,' 
but the rest were organized—on paper, at any rate—in a single 
Volunteer Militia in October, 1935, and Prince Starhemberg was 
given authority to ensure smooth co-operation between the 
Volunteers and the Regular Army. 


The Prince’s position at this period was somewhat equivocal, 
as he continued to make speeches at meetings of the Heimwehr 
in which he emphasized that they, and he as their leader, were 
responsible for the future of Austria, declaring that ‘‘ Austria’s 
future is the Heimwehr.”’ 

On October 17, 1935 the Cabinet was reconstructed, and four 
Ministers were dropped. They included Major Fey, the leader 
of the Vienna Heimwehr, who was understood to be opposed to 
the fusion of the various private armies, and was also regarded 
as a rival, as a Heimwehr leader, by Prince Starhemberg.* 


The new Ministers included Dr. Draxler, an intimate friend and 
legal adviser of the Prince, and Herr Baar-Baarenfels, the Heimwehr 
commander for Lower Austria. The Cabinet was now composed of six 
Heimwehr Ministers and four Christian Socialists, and represented an 
accession of strength to the Heimwehr and to the policy of friendship 
with Italy. The announcement of the reorganization in one Volunteer 
Militia of various defence organizations, mentioned above, was 
made at this point, and simultaneously the steps were taken to 
ensure ‘‘ smooth co-operation ’’ between the Militia and the regular 
Army. For, though the change in the personnel of the Govern- 
ment was stated officially to foreshadow no change whatever in 
foreign policy, no one believed that it did not represent a strength- 
ening of the Italian influence, and this was certainly not welcome 
to the majority of the people in the country. Not only among 
the Nazis and the Socialists, but in circles with quite a different 
outlook the Italian connection was and is disliked and the Govern- 
ment’s attitude at Geneva disapproved of. The chief concern 
of the Chancellor seems, therefore, to have been to provide himself 
with a more single-minded team, but the partnership which was 
in command of this team was itself a somewhat uneasy one, as 
the sequel will show. 

While recognising the past services of the Heimwehr and 
the value of Italian support Herr von Schuschnigg never lost 
sight of his main aim—that of centralization, both as regards the 
political and the militant elements in the country. He has always 
insisted that there was room for the Monarchists, the Clericals, 


(1) The Association of War Veterans and certain sections of the Jugendbund, 
in June, 1935. 

(2) Major Fey was reported to be distrusted by Signor Mussolini, whose 
support was essential to the Heimwehr; he was also suspected of having had 
dealings with the Nazis. 

(3) It was during October that the League was discussing the proposals for 
applying sanctions against Italy. 
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oth Right and Left Wing, and ‘even the Socialists’ to work 
jthin the ranks of the Patriotic Front, and only to the Nazis has 
e never shown any signs of reconciliation. 

In spite of the orders given for their fusion, however, the various 
private organizations continued their activities without inter- 
erence, and the Heimwehr, in particular, though proclaiming on 
eral occasions their loyalty to the Chancellor—notably at a 
ongress of leaders at the end of April last—made it quite clear 
hat they regarded themselves as an independent and privileged 
body responsible for the security of the régime.* In May an 
incident occurred which brought matters to a head. The Freiheits- 
und, the Catholic workmen’s organization, held their annual rally 
in Vienna on May 10, and this was the occasion of counter demon- 
strations by bodies of Heimwehrmen, who came into collision with 
the procession and with the police, with the result that over 60 
were arrested. Had this been accidental little notice might have 
been taken of it, but it was freely rumoured that provocation was 
intended, and that the order to demonstrate had been given from 
the Heimwehr headquarters. 




















d an 

iship The Chancellor made a speech to the Freiheitsbund in which 
iteer Je be held out a hand to its members—mostly working men—in such 
was [2 Way as to give further evidence of his desire for reconciliation 
n to (with the labouring classes, and when the attack on them by the 
ular {§ Heimwehr was brought to his notice he left the official stand 
ern- [2nd joined in the procession beside Herr Kunschak, the leader of 





the Freiheitsbund, who had left the ranks to report the incident to 






r in 
oth- Lim. He received an ovation from the crowd, 
ome While feeling among the Vienna populace was still running 





high against the Heimwehr for their high-handed action a 
further cause of distrust of their attitude was provided by 
Prince Starhemberg himself. On May 12 he sent a telegram to 
Signor Mussolini, in the name of all who were “ fighting for the 
Fascist ideal in Austria,” on the glorious victory of the Italian 
Fascist arms in Abyssinia, and on “the victory of the Fascist 
spirit over democratic dishonesty and cowardice, and on the 
victory of the Fascist self-sacrificing spirit and disciplined deter- 
mination over demagogic mendacity.”’ 


This outburst, which was generally resented in Austria, and 
led to representations being made by several of the Powers, 
























ys was not likely to assist Herr von Schuschnigg, either in his 
ls, relations with foreign Powers or in his attempts to unify the 
4 nation and reconcile the working-class elements of the Vienna 

(1) On November 13, 1935 the Minister of the Interior, at a Patriotic Front 
se meeting, said he proposed to go to the Socialist leaders who were good Austrians, 
id to find Front leaders who enjoyed the confidence of the workers. 





(2) Prince Starhemberg, in his capacity of commander of the official Patriotic 
Front (as well as Heimwehr leader) enjoyed a position of authority over the 
Chancellor, who was only second in command. 
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population to his authoritarian Government. The _ press 
published an inspired article the same day pointing out that the 
events of May 10 had revealed the possibility of a split in the 
ranks of the Government’s supporters which would hinder the 
consolidation of the country, and it was rumoured that the Clerical 
Wing of the Cabinet was extremely concerned both at this and 
at the Prince’s telegram. 


The Chancellor certainly had no wish to disturb the good 
relations with Rome, since he set great value on the continuance 
and development of the commercial arrangements, originally 
made in Rome in March, 1934, quite apart from political con- 
siderations. But the Heimwehr were no longer receiving funds 
from Signor Mussolini, and this gave the Chancellor the opportunity 
he needed to refuse them further support. The disarming of the 
organization and its absorption in the Patriotic Front had not 
taken place, simply owing to the refusal of the Prince to carry out 
instructions and the powerlessness of the Government to enforce 
them, but the Chancellor now declined to find the money for their 
maintenance. The Prince protested, and Herr von Schuschnigg 
conscious of the threats to his own position, saw that he had no 
alternative to ridding himself of a lieutenant who arrogated to 
himself a complete independence of attitude except when the 
policy of the Government coincided with his plans for the 
realization of his personal ambitions. 


On May 13 the Government resigned, and the Chancellor, 


armed with the support of President Miklas, told the Prince that 
he intended to concentrate the chief strategic posts in his own 
hands. He took over the command of the Patriotic Front and 
formed a new Cabinet, taking the portfolios of Foreign Affairs 
and War himself. Herr Baarenfels became Vice-Chancellor, in place 
of the Prince, and also Minister of Security and of the Interior. 
Dr. Draxler remained Minister of Finance. 


Besides the Prince, Dr. Berger-Waldenegg was also dropped, so 
that the representatives of the Heimwehr in the Cabinet were 
reduced by two—both in prominent positions. With a view, 
apparently, to counter-balancing this two other Ministers of more 
Liberal views, were also replaced. They were Dr. Dobretsberger 
and Herr Strobl, both of whom had been in disagreement not only 
with some of their confréres, but also with important industrial 
and agrarian interests outside the Cabinet, and in view of the 
urgent need for unity, and as a concession to the Heimwehr, they 
were omitted. 


An official statement explained that the concentration of all 
patriotic forces required the complete unification of the political 
leadership and the clarification of the relations between the Front 
and State institutions ; and in taking over the leadership of the 
Front (on May 15) the Chancellor referred to the disadvantages 
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of the dual system* which, he said, had only come into existence 
owing to developments such as the struggle with the Nazi in- 
surgents in 1934, and ought to be ended. 

He took this opportunity of repeating his overtures to the 
working classes, promising them that they should be given adequate 
representation in the Patriotic Front, and adding that, though 
there was no place in Austria for the Socialist ideology, no questions 
would be asked about past political affiliations or origins. 

He again announced the disarmament of the Heimwehr, justi- 
fying the necessity for it by saying that there must be no armed 
formations apart from the Volunteer Militia,? of which Herr 
Baarenfels was now appointed supreme commander. 

It may be added here that Prince Starhemberg went off to 
Rome uttering threats that he would be back in a week, when the 
fight for Fascism would really begin. The threat was an empty one. 

The decree incorporating the Heimwehr in the Front was issued 
on May 20, and was followed the next day by a further decree 
giving the Chancellor absolute authority over both the Front and 
the Volunteer Militia, the latter of which was also to be incor- 
porated in the Front. At the same time Herr Baarenfels issued 
an appeal to the Heimwehr members to enter the Militia. 

Further developments in this department of the national life 
were the order, at the end of August, providing that all young men 
under 18 should join a new association entitled the ‘‘ Austrian 
Young Folk,’’ and the announcement on September 11 that the 
organization of the Volunteer Militia had been completed. 

Then occurred an incident which brought to light the disunity 
within the ranks of the Heimwehr and, in particular, the bitter 
rivalry between the Prince and Major Fey. On September 14 
it was learnt that the Vienna Heimwehr had decided to appoint 
Major Fey as the county leader. To this the Prince replied next 
day that the meeting at which this decision had been taken had 
not been legally constituted and its resolutions were, therefore, 
null and void. 

On September 30 the election of the Major was actually carried 
out, and to this the Prince replied with an announcement expelling 
him from the organization altogether. He counted, however, 
without the fact that the majority of the Vienna section preferred 
Major Fey to him, and on October 3 the former was able to announce 
that he had assumed command of it and had established new 
headquarters in the city. 





(1) The Government had generally been regarded as a Clerical-Fascist 
Dictatorship. 

(1) In following events in Austria it is well to remember that there is often 
all the difference possible between the issue of a law or regulation and its execution. 
Only last June the Chancellor issued an appeal to the Sturmscharen not to de- 
monstrate against the Heimwehr. As recently as October 10 the Cabinet again 
decided to dissolve the Heimwehr and the other formations ; see also Chronology 
under October 14. 
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Throughout this tug-of-war the Chancellor maintained ay 
attitude of detachment and reserve, merely announcing, op 
October 4, that the split in the Heimwehr was an internal quarrel 
which did not affect the public interest. But a few days later he 
took action. He presented the two Heimwehr Ministers with the 
alternative of agreeing to the dissolution of that organization— 
a real dissolution this time, and not merely an expression of 
intention—or of resigning. They resigned,* and the Chancellor and 
the remaining Ministers at once adopted the dissolution decree 
and, this done, gave the retiring Ministers the opportunity to 
reconsider their decision, on condition that they cut themselves 
entirely free of all extraneous ties. With their acceptance of this 
position the Chancellor’s victory was complete.’ 


In the field of foreign politics the Chancellor’s chief pre- 
occupations have been as much economic as political. The two 
aspects have, that is, been so interdependent that it has not been 
possible to deal with any political or any economic problem 
separately. Thus the trade agreements with Hungary and Italy, 
originally concluded in Rome on March 17, 1934° and elaborated 
on March 23 last, were indications of and, in fact, a part of the 
political rapprochement between the three countries, and in one 
sense may be regarded as a “ line up ’’ against the Little Entente.‘ 

The improvement in the relations of Austria with Germany 
has led among other things to the removal of the 1,000 mark visa 
charge which prevented German tourists coming to the country, 
but while this may be an advantage economically, its political 
“reverse ’’ may well be a large increase in Nazi propaganda in 
every part of the country visited by those tourists. 

The Chancellor’s opposition to the Nazis and all they stand for 
could not be more uncompromizing than it is, and he is under no 
delusions as to the probable trend and final aims of German policy. 
The day after the re-occupation of the Rhineland last March the 
Neues Weiner Journal, a Conservative paper of Monarchist leanings, 
stated that the more Herr Hitler got the more he would want, 
and it was time that the world should awaken from its dream. 
All through the spring of this year extreme nervousness was felt 
as to Germany’s next move, and the recurrence of the so-called 
Feme murders added to the tension. In a speech at the end of 
April the Chancellor declared that a new attack was being planned 





(1) They were Dr. Draxler and Herr Baarenfels. Dr. Pernter, a leader ot 
the Sturmscharen, also resigned, as the dissolution was to apply to all the private 
formations. 

(2) Further details of the events of that week will be found in the Chronology 
pages 12-13. 

(3) The three Protocols of Rome. For particulars see the Bulletin, Vol. » 
pages 619-620. 

(4) Relations with Czechosiovakia had improved, however, and a trade agree- 
ment was signed on April 2, 1936. 
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against the country, the object of which was to rob Austria of 
her freedom, and one of his reasons for making this statement 
was that the German press was again carrying on a campaign 
against Austria which took the form of repeated predictions that 
a Cabinet crisis was imminent there. 

It was noted, too, that Herr Hitler’s peace offer of March 7 
made no mention of Austria, while the appearance of the names 
of Herren Habicht and Frauenfeld among the candidates for the 
Reichstag* suggested that the German attitude towards Austria 
remained one of cynical superiority. 

It was the more surprising, therefore, that on July 11 the 
declaration should have been made by which Berlin recognized 
“the full sovereignty of the Federal State of Austria,’’ and, what 
is far more important, undertook not to exert influence either 
direct or indirect on her internal affairs. 

The Austrian Government, on its side, undertook that “ The 
Federal Government’s policy in general and, in particular, towards 
the German Reich shall be constantly guided by the principle 
that Austria recognizes herself as a German State.’”’ 

The implication of this statement is, perhaps, intentionally 
vague, but the agreement as a whole was welcomed by the Chan- 
cellor, who described it as ensuring the peace of Europe. He also 
emphasized a point of particular importance—that the Rome 
Protocols of March 1934 and 1936 would not be disturbed; in 
other words, that Germany recognized the close relations of Austria 
with Italy and Hungary. 

One step he took which is believed to have been desired by 
Berlin for a long time—the inclusion in the Cabinet of two Ministers 
of German sympathies. These were Dr. Glaise-Horstenau and 
Dr. Schmidt, who were respectively appointed Minister without 
Portfolio, and Secretary of State at the disposal of the Chancellor 
in his conduct of foreign affairs. The former has what is described 
as a good reputation in Germany, and the latter is a Civil Servant 
without political attachments. As yet it is too early to form an 
opinion as to whether a radical improvement in Austro-German 
relations will result from this move. 

H. L. 





(1) They were the former Nazi “ inspectors’’ for Austria, and were held 
largely responsible for the terrorist campaign which ended in the murder of Herr 


Dollfuss. 
(2) The Declaration was followed on August 26 by the signature of a trade 


and tourist agreement with Germany. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 


October 20th.—The Italian forces reported a successful action and 
advance in Sidamo Province, towards Lake Margherita. 
An air service between Addis Ababa and Rome was opened. 


Afghanistan. 
October 8th.—Visit of the Minister for War to Prague. (See 
Czechoslovakia). 


Austria. 

October 6th——The Heimwehr of Upper Austria declared its 
unqualified confidence in Prince Starhemberg. 

October 7th.—In a statement to the press, Major Fey said he had 
again assumed command of the Vienna section of the Heimwehr, and 
would seek contact with groups of Heimwehr men in Carinthia and 
the Tyrol who were in sympathy with him. With them, and with 
the Government, he was anxious to work for the reconstruction of 
Austria. 

October 8th.—Dr. Draxler, the Finance Minister, explained to the 
press the Government’s decision not to devalue the schilling. The 
further lowering of the standard of living could lead only to grave 
social crisis, he declared; moreover, Austria had not the necessary 
reserve of capital for withstanding the first shocks that might follow 
devaluation. 

Dr. Kienbéck, the president of the National Bank, told the press 
that devaluation would result in higher prices for imported raw 
materials, and also in a rise of inland prices for foodstuffs. He ex- 
pressed the hope that trade with those countries which had not 
devalued their currencies would remain stationary, and that Czecho- 
slovakia would do everything in her power to maintain her trade 
with Austria, in spite of her devaluation. 

October 10th.—The Cabinet discussed the position of the Heim- 
wehr, and, on its deciding to dissolve this and other formations, the 
two Heimwehr Ministers (Dr. Draxler and Herr Baarenfels) and Dr. 
Pernter (of the East Mark Storm Troops), resigned. 

The remaining Ministers drafted and adopted the dissolution 
decree and the Chancellor then informed the three Ministers that 
their resignations had not been accepted by the President, and in- 
vited them to re-enter the Cabinet. They did so and accepted a 
condition imposed by the Constitution that their activities would be 
influenced by no considerations of extraneous ties. 

The Cabinet expressed to the dissolved organizations the hope 
that their members would join the Voluntary Front Militia. All 
matters pertaining to the control, arming, etc., of the Militia were 
taken out of the hands of Herr Baarenfels and traasferred to the 
Ministry for Territorial Defence. 

October 11th.—Prince Starhemberg, in a- manifesto to his ‘* com- 
rades,” said the Heimwehr idea, with its fidelity to the homeland and 
the unshakable sense of responsibility for its destiny, would continue 
to live. For the sake of the Fatherland he begged them in all circum- 
stances to remain calm and prudent, and to obey implicitly all the 
orders of the competent authorities. 


‘ 
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Major Fey, in a manifesto, deplored the failure to place the 
Heimwehr on a “sound basis.”” He considered that Prince Star- 
hemberg had suffered the worst rebuff in his whole political career. 
In conclusion, he said he would get in touch with the Chancellor as 
soon as possible and, meantime, recommended his followers to adopt 
an attitude of loyalty and discipline. 

October 14th.—The Chancellor issued a manifesto to the Roman 
Catholic East Mark Sturmscharen (of which he was the founder and 
leader) stating that the object for which they had been formed was 
attained. The independent Austria conceived by Dr. Dollfuss was 
what they had fought for and had secured. Since then the most 
important items of the Austrian programme had been realized ; 
compulsory military service, the extension in every direction of the 
Fatherland Front, and the Voluntary Front Militia. 

He asked all those who could bear arms to enter the Front Militia. 

The Cabinet approved of two decrees, one setting up machinery 
for the dissolution of the Heimwehr and other formations; and the 
other altering the laws relating to the Fatherland Front and those 
issued by Herr Dollfuss to establish the position of the Heimwehr. 

October 17th.—The Chancellor addressed a meeting of some 1,200 
officials of the Patriotic Front from all over the country and made it 
quite clear that there was no prospect of a return to Parliamentary 
government, saying that “to identify our former Parliamentary 
régime with the idea of freedom is superstition and legend.” 

As to conscription, he said: ‘“‘ Of what avail are all the acknow- 
ledgments of our sovereignty and the platonic declarations of sympathy 
if we are not in a position to defend ourselves, if need be, sword in 
hand?” But for Herr Dollfuss and “ authoritarian government,” 
he added, Austria would to-day be but a historical memory. 

Referring to the agreement with Germany, they hoped that 
through it “‘ an unhappy chapter of German history belongs finally to 
the past.” The independence of Austria, which was a matter of 
“realist politics,’ and the Austrian Constitution remained outside 
all discussion. 

The Patriotic Front, he went on, had room for Monarchists and 
anti-Monarchists, but not for those who sullied the past of Austria 
and of the House of Hapsburg, which were indissolubly connected, 
and spread the ridiculous lie about the “ un-German character,” or 
“national betrayal ’’ of the former Imperial House. 

In any case, the question of the form of the State was exclusively 
one for Austria to decide. Not even the ruling régime in Austria had 
the right to decide it, but only the people of the country by their free 
decision in the spirit of the Constitution. 

He concluded by declaring: “I am not and never will be a 
dictator. I am an Austrian.” 

October 18th.—A roll-call of the Fatherland Front was held and 
was attended by over 300,000 people, who had been provided with 
a free breakfast on arriving in Vienna. 


Belgium. 
October gth.—The Flemish Nationalists and the Rex Party were 
understood to have drawn up and adopted a common programme 


regarding the language question. 
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October 14th.—Presiding over a Cabinet meeting the King ey. 
plained the necessity for reinforcing the national defences as being 
due to the rearmament of Germany, following the complete militari- 
zation of Italy and Russia; the transformation of methods of war 
under the influence of technical progress such as aviation ; the military 
reoccupation of the Rhineland; the weakening of the bases of in- 
ternational security by infractions of conventions, even those freely 
entered into; the virtual impossibility of adapting the provisions 
of the League Covenant to the needs of the moment ; and the internal 
dissensions of certain States which were liable to end in rivalry between 
the social and political systems of other States and to produce a more 
desperate upheaval than that the repercussions of which were still 
being felt. 

All these developments had placed Belgium “almost in the 
international position she was in before the War” (when her policy 
was that of neutrality) and Belgian undertakings “ should not go 
beyond having a military machine big enough to dissuade any one 
of our neighbours from using our territory to attack another State.” 

Any policy of alliance with a single country would, he said, weaken 
their position abroad and, rightly or wrongly, arouse divisions at 
home. A purely defensive alliance would not meet the case because, 
however prompt the intervention of an ally, it would only come after 
the invader’s blow, which would be a lightning attack. ‘“* That is 
why,” he went on, “‘ we must follow a policy exclusively and entirely 
Belgian. That policy should aim resolutely at placing us outside any 
disputes of our neighbours. It responds to our national ideal.” 

The defence scheme was presented, providing for new frontier 
garrisons and the fixing of military service at 18 months for infantry, 
and 12 months for machine-gunners and other arms. The annual 
contingent would be 48,000 men, an increase of 4,000 over the existing 
figure. 

October 15th.—It was emphasized in official circles in Brussels 
that Belgium was not annulling the international engagements to 
which she had placed her signature; she was still bound by the 
Covenant and would observe its provisions, but the Government 
would consider the conclusion of new agreements from the point of 
view of the policy they intended to follow, and they would consider 
whether there was reason to go beyond what the Covenant required. 

The Government, it was suggested, were rightly interpreting the 
wishes of their people in seeking to avoid for the future commitments 
which would automatically involve them in a Franco-German war. 

October 16th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at a Socialist meeting 
in Brussels, said the Government had approved unanimously the 
policy set forth in the King’s speech. 

He also said they would take measures to see that legality was 
respected at home and to prevent the Rex Party from continuing an 
anti-Parliamentary campaign. He opposed energetically all idea of 
the formation of a Popular Front with the Communists. 

Statement by the Embassy in London. (See Great Britain). 

October 17th.—The Foreign Minister addressed the Brussels Socialist 
Federation and said Belgium remained favourable to the principle of 
collective security and mutual assistance, but it must be remembered 
that as yet they were only “ fragmentary.” 
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ing ex- He added: ‘‘ Remember Abyssinia, which was led to believe 
S_ being that by basing her defence on the policy of collective security she 
nilitari- BF ould be saved.” 


of war Statement to the French Foreign Minister by the Ambassador 
nilitary Bin Paris re Belgian neutrality. (See France). 
of in. October 19th.—Following further conversations between Brussels, 


freely B paris and London regarding the King’s speech, it was stated in 
visions # Brussels that Belgium considered the Locarno Treaty to be non-existent 
iternal # ince March 7th, and that this altered her position. She renounced 
etween # none of her obligations, and did not seek to return to the pre-War 
i more state of neutrality; she did claim, however, that she had the right 


€ still § for the future to examine in full independence any new agreement 
for a Western Pact. 

n the October 20th.—It was understood in Brussels that when the King 
policy took the initiative, in the matter of the Government’s plans for in- 
ot go creasing the defence forces of the country, by making his statement 
y One to the Cabinet, the Ministers had been so impressed with his appeal 
ite. for unity and with his justification of the defence programme that 
eaken they took the step of asking him for permission to publish his speech 
aS at without considering that it included statements on foreign policy 
wane, which, by ordinary diplomatic usage, ought first to have been com- 
after municated to the diplomatic representatives of the Governments most 
at Is concerned. 

irely 

aed China. 

’ October 8th.—A communiqué issued after a meeting in Nanking 
tier of General Chiang Kai-shek and the Japanese Ambassador stated 
try, that the Generalissimo expressed regret at the series of incidents 
nual complained of, and his anxiety to secure a readjustment of the relations 
“cing between China and Japan. 

: It was understood that Mr. Kawagoe had asked the Generalissimo 
sels to clarify his attitude towards Japan’s proposals, which included 
ae eradication of anti-Japanese agitation, stabilization of North China, 
the and joint measures to check Communist influence. 

wer October 13th.—Report re credit agreement with the British Govern- 
of ment. (See Great Britain). 

der October 18th.—Fighting between Communists and Government 


’ troops in Kansu and Shensi was reported to have resulted in successes 
1. for the former, who were moving north and east, and receiving many 


us adherents from the peasantry. 

. Czechoslovakia. 

“ October 7th.—The Government tabled a Bill providing for a de- 
valuation of the crown within the limits of 3x.21 and 33.21 milligrams, 
i.e. a depreciation of from 10.60 to 15.98 per cent., and for the 
ms establishment of a stabilization fund by the National Bank. 

df The Bill authorized the Government to fix definitely the value 


of the crown in relation to gold, by decree, when the international 
development of other currencies and their influences on the Czecho- 
: slovak currency had become clear. The Minister of the Interior was 
authorized to suppress any undue rise in prices in the home market. 
The Finanee Minister explained that Czechoslovakia heartily 
welcomed the initiative of Great Britain, France and the U.S.A. in 
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their attempt to reduce existing trade barriers, and was anxious to 
play her part in any scheme making for political and economic peace 
in Europe. 

October 8th.—The Chamber of Deputies passed the Devaluation 
Bill, with an amendment fixing the limits of the devaluation at 30.21 
and 32.21 milligrammes, 7.e. a depreciation of from 13.3 to 18.7 per 
cent. In all other respects the Bill was passed as submitted. The 
Sudetendeutsche Party voted for, and the Communists against it. 

The Afghan Minister for War arrived on a visit to Prague. 

October gth.—The Senate passed the Devaluation Bill, which was 
signed by President Benes. 

October 15th.—Sefior de Asua, the Chargé d’Affaires of the Spanish 
Government, presented his Letters of Credence. Sefior y Tovar, the 
nominee of the Burgos Junta, who was occupying the Legation, was 
persuaded to leave by the police, but stated that he only did so to 
avoid violence, and would return soon as the rightful representative 
of the National Government. 

October 16th.—The Budget for 1937 showed revenue at 8,456 
million crowns ({60,480,400), and expenditure at 8,455 millions. 
Military expenditure totalled 1,675 millions. 

The Minister of Finance, introducing the Estimates in the Assembly, 
said he expected a further increase in the public debt in connection 
with the requirements for national defence. 

The Government had worked out a three years’ plan for capital 
expenditure destined to reduce unemployment, and under it 5,250 
million crowns were to be spent in 1937. 


Danzig Free City. 

October 8th.—German reports stated that two Social Democratic 
members of the Diet, two officials of the Social Democratic Party, and 
the publisher of its organ, the Danziger Volkstimme, had been sentenced 
by a summary court to imprisonment and fines for the illegal possession 
of arms. 

It was learnt that Herr Greiser, the President of the Senate, had 
sent a letter to the Secretary-General of the League, protesting against 
a lack of politeness in not giving him adequate notice of the discussion 
of Danzig affairs by the Council on October 5th, and complaining 
that the Council’s report and resolution did not refer to the actions 
of the Government of Danzig in terms customarily used with regard 
to a State. 

A reply was received from the Secretary-General that the Govern- 
ment had received ample notice of the discussion on Danzig. 

October 14th.—The Social Democratic Party and its affiliated 
organizations were dissolved by the police, who gave as the reason the 
discovery of arms in the office of the Volkstimme and at the head- 
quarters of the Party. Some 200 Socialists were arrested. 

The Danziger Vorposten stated that the Nazis would now turn 
their attention to the “ middle-class factions which have not yet 
found the way to National-Socialism.” When these had disappeared 
the Opposition in the Diet (which had 29 seats, against the Nazis’ 42) 
would be represented only by Poles, with 2 seats. 

Speaking at a Nazi meeting in the City, Herr Greiser declared 
that they must expect the dissolution of the Socialist Party to be 
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the subject of a protest from abroad which would be dealt with strictly 
in accordance with the Constitution of the Free City. Should Poland 
desire to discuss with the Senate the internal affairs of the City, the 
Nazis would insist that the discussions took place on the basis of the 
sovereignty of Danzig and its equality of rights. 

October 15th.—The Vorposten reported that a police enquiry had 
been opened into a disturbance at a meeting of the Centre Party ; also 
that internal differences had developed in the Nationalist Party. 

Fighting between Nazis and Catholics in the streets resulted in 
twelve of the latter being wounded. Fifteen Jews were also injured 
in an alleged attack on them by Nazis. 

October 16th.—German opinion on the suppression of the Social 
Democratic Party. (See Germany). 

October 17th.—According to German reports the number of Marxist 
leaders arrested was 83, who remained in custody in the interests of 
their own security and the maintenance of public order. Among 
those arrested was Dr. Blavier, a former Senator and leader of the 
Nationalist Party. 


Denmark. 

October 7th.—The Budget for 1935-36 presented to the Folketing 
showed a surplus of 13,500,000 kr. The surplus for that for 1936-37 
was estimated at 5,000,000 kr. 


Egypt. 
October 13th.—The Prime Minister arrived back in Egypt from 


Europe and was given an enthusiastic welcome by large crowds, in- 
cluding several thousand “* Blue Shirts,” whom he inspected. 

October 14th.—A meeting of leaders of other parties than the Wafd 
was reported to have decided that, while they would not amalgamate, 
they would collaborate as an organized Opposition both in Parliament 
and outside. 

October 17th.—The arrival of Nahas Pasha in Cairo was the occasion 
for demonstrations by large crowds who gave him a personal ovation, 
and byt he activities of ‘‘ Blueshirts’’ and students, who invaded 
the station and swept aside the police and leaders of the Wafd who 
had come to welcome him. 


France. 

October 6th.—General Maritch, the Yugoslav Minister for War, 
arrived in Paris and had conversations with General Gamelin, M. 
Daladier, and M. Cot. 

October 8th.—The offices of the Parti Social Frangais (the former 
Croix de Feu) were raided by the police. 

It was reported that the Communists had refused to accept the 
banning of their meetings in Paris, and that they had arranged to 
hold 122 meetings in Alsace and Lorraine the following Sunday. 

The strike of metallurgical workers at Douai was settled. 

The bank rate was reduced from 3 to 2} per cent. The Governor 
of the Bank of France issued a warning against attempts to gain in- 
formation about the operations of the Exchange Equalization Fund ; 
it was essential, he stated, to keep them secret. 

October oth.—A monument to the memory of King Alexander of 
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Yugoslavia was unveiled in Paris in the presence of the Yugoslay 
Minister for War. 

Colonel de la Rocque issued a statement demanding the immediate 
dissolution of the Communist Party, as “‘ the avowed enemy of our 
institutions,” and the arrest of its leaders, ‘“‘ who have captured the 
French Government.” 

The Ministry of the Interior issued a communiqué stating that 
the fear of possible disorder had compelled the Government to ask the 
Communist Party to reduce the number of the meetings in Alsace 
and Lorraine to ten. 

It also appealed to the people of those provinces to make every 
effort to preserve calm during the week-end. ; 

October 10th.—Rioting occurred at Metz owing to counter- 
demonstrations of the Right against a Communist meeting. At other 
centres the meetings passed off in comparative calm. (The Communists 
had agreed, under protest, to hold them in the ten chief urban centres 
only). 
Colonel de la Rocque and the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Parti Social Frangais were formally charged with illegally 
reconstituting the para-military organization of the Croix de Feu, 
and causing an assembly which provoked public order. 

The Party issued a manifesto protesting against “a veritable 
persecution,” and declaring it intended to “ pursue a work of public 
interest within the framework of Republican institutions.” 

October 11th.—M. Blum, speaking at Lens, appealed for unity in 

the Front Populaire, laying emphasis on the fact that the Government 
was not purely Socialist, but had been elected to carry out a programme 
agreed on by all the members of the Front. It was the first Government 
of its kind in France and represented the collaboration of the working 
classes. 
Speaking at Angers, M. Chautemps reviewed the Radical position 
and emphasized the need for unity in support of the Front Populaire. 
It must be realized that the social legislation of the Government was 
a work of industrial peace, not conflict, and that the economic life of 
the country could continue only with the loyal collaboration of all 
classes. 

He warned his hearers that the general policy of the Government 
was doomed if there continued an incessant agitation on the excuse of 
counter-demonstrations against enemies of the régime, constant in- 
dustrial conflict, with the occupation of factories, and so on. 

Colonel de la Rocque, speaking at Valenciennes, said the time had 
come to proceed to action. To his absent opponents he said: ‘* You 
will not stop us, even if our lives are threatened, while we build up 
the defence of France. Whether I am killed or imprisoned no longer 
matters, for the battle is won.” 

In a speech at Strasbourg, M. Thorez was reported to have 
quoted passages from Mein Kampf with a view to showing that Herr 
Hitler’s chief object was the annihilation of France; and that he 
regarded the French as a degenerate people. 

It was also reported that a caricature of Herr Hitler was displayed 
at the meeting, showing him as an ogre with a knife in his teeth. 

October 13th.—It was understood in Paris that, when representa- 
tions were made by the German Ambassador regarding M. Thorez’ 
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speech the head of the Political Department at the Quai d’Orsay and 
Herr Forster found no difficulty in agreeing on the view which should 
be taken of the speech, and that no sequel was to be expected. 

The frontier police refused to allow M. Degrelle, the leader of 
the Belgian Rex Party, to enter the country. 

The National Association of French Employers made an appeal 
to the Government not to proceed at once with the “ massive de- 
mobilization ” of tariff barriers, pointing out that in adjusting Customs 
duties due regard should be given to the disparity between French 
and world prices. 

October 15th.—The Bank of France reduced the discount rate 
from 24 to 2 per cent. 

Colonel Beck arrived in Paris and was entertained by M. Delbos. 

The import quota for foreign coal was increased by 10 per cent., 
and the licence fee for coal imports was reduced to 6 francs. (It had 
been 20 francs prior to devaluation). 

October 16th.—The Government announced its decision to nation- 
alize all factories producing aircraft or air engines for national defence. 
Two-thirds of the capital of these companies would be subscribed by 
the State. 

The Government decided to apply their power of requisition in 
the case of a factory in Paris making instruments of precision for 
the Services. (It had been occupied by its staff for over a month). 

Rioting between peasants and foreign labourers was reported 
from beet sugar factories near Chartres. (Strikers, numbering some 
Soo, included 200 Poles and Czechs, and 160 Arabs). 

October 17th.—Settlements were announced of several strikes, 
including that of the watermen of the Seine and the Northern Depart- 
ment, and of the Paris chocolate factories. 

The Foreign Minister received the Belgian Ambassador, who was 
understood to have declared that Belgium had no intention of auto- 
matically closing her territory to the passage of British and French 
troops and aircraft in the event of German aggression in the West ; 
also that she intended to honour her existing obligations, including 
the arrangements for Staff conversations, until their place was taken 
by others. 

It was believed that he qualified the first declaration with the 
statement that Belgium would use her own discretion if such an 
occasion (German aggression) arose. 

The Radical Committee published a manifesto warning the 
Communists that it disapproved seriously of some of their activities. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party wrote a letter 
in reply to M. Daladier, in which it denied that they took their orders 
from Moscow and promised that they would never do anything contrary 
to the will of the people, freely expressed. 

October 18th.—In a speech at Orleans to the Radical Federation 
M. Blum analysed the causes of the industrial unrest, and attempted 
to rally the Radicals to the Front Populaire. He also warned the 
Communists of the need for an unselfish attitude in each of the Front 
Populaire parties if the formation which they had created was to 
survive, 

He drew attention to what they had done in 4} months, as the 
result of living and working together in a spirit of close and perfect 
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union. No one could deny that they had done much to improve the 
outlook for the workers, but the question now was whether their work 
was to continue. 

He then asked, what had changed? The Government still found 
the same support among the people, but they found a feeling of doubt 
as to their durability. There was also anxiety among some of their 
friends, and this was exploited by their enemies. It was based on 
the position of the Communist Party, in which some saw a heterogeneous 
element which must sooner or later abandon, or be expelled from, 
the Front Populaire. 

He personally would certainly have no part in trying to change 
horses in mid-stream. It would be as impossible for the existing 
Chamber as for the Government to survive a change of policy. If 
the Front Populaire broke up it would mean a dissolution. 

After justifying the methods followed by the Government in 
dealing with the strikes—firmness without brutality—he asked the 
Radicals to imagine what would happen if the Communist Party 
withdrew or was driven from the Front. The turn of the Socialists 
would soon follow—the Right would quickly remember that they were 
also Marxists. The term “ extremist ’’ would be found convenient. 

Finally, the Radicals would be divided into “‘ good” or “ bad,” 
the latter being those who showed too much sympathy with the Front 
Populaire. They would soon reach the goal—that Government of 
National Union for which the great patriots of France discovered the 
need whenever the electorate gave a majority for democracy. 

October 19th.—Some 400 supporters of M. Dorgéres, the Agrarian 
leader, were arrested near the central market in Paris. A meeting 


arranged by M. Dorgéres was forbidden by the police, and he himself 
was detained when he went to protest 

October 20th.—M. Dorgéres and his supporters were released. He 
informed the press that the meeting had been banned too late for it 
to be countermanded, and that it had not been intended to discuss 
anything but technical questions. 


Germany. 
October 7th.—The Voelkischer Beobachter deplored the League 


Council’s decision to ask Poland to assume responsibility for the 
resolution on the Danzig problem, as being an attempt to make mischief 
between Germany and Poland. 

The Soviet Government’s threat to withdraw from the Spanish 
Non-Intervention Agreement was represented in the press as an 
attempt to torpedo the Agreement in order to bring help to its hard- 
pressed protégés in Spain, “* Russia having ordered, started, and actively 
supported to this day the Bolshevist insurrection in Spain.” 

October gth.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the effects of 
European devaluation on Germany’s export trade, asked whether it 
was sensible, from any point of view, to complete the artificial exclusion 
of so important a buyer and supplier as Germany ; whether, that is, 
it was not more expedient to create, through serious negotiations over 
debt regulation and the removal of trade obstacles, the only conditions 
under which a natural re-articulation of Germany into the world 
economic system could be begun. 

October 11th.—Herr Hess, speaking at Hof, in Bavaria, declared 
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that Germany’s slogan must remain “‘ Guns instead of butter.” He 
rejected currency experiments as a solution of their economic diffi- 
culties and said the Fihrer had pointed out the way they should 
follow, t.e.: (1) The world should give them the possibility of acquiring 
in their own territories the raw materials they had to buy. It was in 
the other countries’ own interest to concede them colonies, because 
otherwise they might be compelled to export at any price. (2) The 
manufacture of the necessary raw materials in Germany itself, as far 
as was possible. 

He gave an assurance to foreign countries that they would in 
future exchange goods with them, but “if we can obtain sufficient 
raw materials without increasing our present export trade we will use 
these raw materials principally for the manufacture of goods for home 
consumption and not for export.” 

German exports, he explained, were insufficient to buy the necessary 
imports because, among other reasons, the markets lost in the War 
could not be regained. Other Powers possessed them and would not 
give them up. In addition, there was the Jewish boycott, an attempt 
“to compel a great and industrious nation to capitulate through 
hunger.” 

They were ready, he said, to eat less fat, less eggs, etc., because 
they knew this small sacrifice was made for the freedom of the nation. 
“ The Fiihrer is not one of those who do things by halves,” he went 
on, ““a world in arms having compelled us to arm, we arm up to 
the RiE. 5 aistea 

He claimed that there was really more food in the country than 
three years earlier, but consumption had increased. He rejected the 
idea of food tickets, which would only bureaucratize distribution 
without increasing the amount of food. Neither wage increases nor 
price increases could alter the situation that Germany did not yet 
possess food supplies in the quantities necessary—they would only 
lead to inflation unless they were accompanied by an increase in 
production. 

October 12th.—The press accused M. Thorez of insulting Herr 
Hitler and the German people in his speech at Strasbourg, and objected 
strongly to his having reproached the Blum Government for “ capitu- 
lating to the blackmail of Hitler’s agents ” in prohibiting the Com- 
munist meetings. 

The Communist leader was also accused of stating that the Fiihrer, 
in his Winter Help speech, had said it was wholesome for the German 
worker to go hungry, and that war would have to come in order that 
Germany might have a chance of gaining a new position in the world. 

The Strasbourg demonstrations were regarded, by the press, as 
confirming the German warning that Europe, and especially France, 
was threatened with Bolshevist disintegration. It was noted with 
satisfaction, however, that Moscow had received several serious rebuffs, 
in the London Non-Intervention Committee, in the decision of the 
Swiss trade unions, in that of the British Labour Party. and in the 
growing opposition in Czechoslovakia to the Soviet connection. 

Observations to the British Government on the results of the 
Anglo-Russian naval conversations. (See Great Britain). 

_ October 13th.—The Government drew the attention of the French 
Government, through an informal visit of the Ambassador in Paris to 
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the Quai d’Orsay, to the remarks made by M. Thorez at Strasbourg 
on October r1th. 

In Berlin particular objection was taken by the press to the fact 
that a caricature of Herr Hitler had been displayed at the Strasbourg 
meeting, showing him as a blood-stained ogre. 

Share prices on the Berlin Stock Exchange weakened on the 
publication of Herr Hess’ speech, which was interpreted as defining 
German policy in terms of the completest possible independence of 
the outside world, involving an extension of State control over industry 
and trade. 

The radical paper Schwarze Korps warned industrialists that if 
the necessary money and enterprise for the armaments programme 
were not forthcoming they would cease to be industrialists. 

A speech by Herr von Schirach made on October r1th was published 
in which the Hitler Youth leader pointed out that it was better that 
he and his young comrades should meet, though it was Sunday, and 
unite in their determination to combat the powers that wished to 
demoralize their nation than that they should pay mere lip service to 
their God and evade in feeble and cowardly fashion the great contest 
that was coming. 

October 14th.—The Angriff described the French reaction to the 
protest against M. Thorez’s speech as a “ new provocation,” and the 
Kolnische Zeitung declared that the French Government would have 
to state whether they laid more weight on their internal political 
collaboration with and Parliamentary support by the Communists 
than on good relations with Germany. The German estimate of M. 
Blum’s readiness for co-operation depended on his handling of that 
incident—whether “* freedom for Communists to play the fool in foreign 
politics means more to him than harmonious relations with France’s 
eastern neighbour.” 

The paper took the attitude that the French Government were 
responsible for the incident, since they knew in advance of the Com- 
munists’ intentions to make attacks on Germany at demonstrations 
near the frontier. 

The Bavarian Department of Education issued a notice to the 
effect that as from January Ist, 1937 all nuns and members of religious 
orders employed in Roman Catholic schools receiving a State subsidy 
would be dismissed. 

Communication to British Government in reply to Foreign Sec- 
retary’s Note of September 18th. (See Great Britain). 

October 16th.—The Dtplomatische-Politische Korrespondenz, com- 
menting on the suppression of the Danzig Socialist Party, justified it 
on the ground that the Party was engaging in “‘ activity which not only 
had nothing to do with the regular work of a Parliamentary Opposition, 
but threatened to bring the very existence of the State into jeopardy.” 

The activities to which objection was taken included “ con- 
spiratorial co-operation ’’ with Communist agents, efforts to organize 
a Popular Front on the foreign model, and the publication in pamphlets 
of references to taking advantage of international forces and con- 
nections. In these activities, the Socialists, it was stated, hoped for 
** special successes from peace disturbing agitation in frontier districts 
and believe that Danzig could be made an appropriate basis of 

operations against Germany.” 
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The Ministry of Justice issued a circular to judicial authorities 
instructing them to co-operate with the police in preventing profiteering 
in retail trade, more especially as concerned the necessities of life. 

October 17th.—Dr. Rosenberg, speaking at Saarbriicken, said that 
the return of Belgium to neutrality showed that the world was realizing 
that an alliance between France and Russia, as it existed in 1914, 
was a different matter from the Franco-Soviet Pact. ‘* To-day,” he 
said, “ the Soviet is a menace to civilization.” 

The foreign trade returns for the nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30th showed an excess of exports over imports of 320 million 
marks. Exports were 13 per cent. higher than in 1935, and imports 
1.5 per cent. higher. 

The Chancellor signed a decree placing the execution of the Four- 
Year Plan of raw material self-sufficiency in the hands of General 
Goring. (It was believed that there were differences between the 
Nazis and Dr. Schacht over the carrying into effect of the Plan). 

The Foreign Minister received a visit from the Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

October 20th.—It was learnt that Herr Keppler, the Fiihrer’s 

adviser (since July, 1933), on economic questions, had been relieved of 
the post, and appointed to an important position under General 
Goring. 
The extreme Nazi papers welcomed the General’s appointment 
as equivalent to a social revolution, the Angriff stating that its effect 
was to abolish differences of status between those engaged in industry. 
Employers and workers disappeared and became in common the persons 
entrusted with the labour of the whole nation ; they all had “the proud 
knowledge that they no longer work to make profits for industrialists, 
but for the strengthening of the German national economic system.” 

It was announced that the Army already consisted of 36 infantry 
divisions and 3 armoured divisions. (The Army Law of March 16th 
provided for a total of 36 divisions only, organized in 12 army corps. 
When the Two-year Conscription Law was promulgated, on August 24th, 
1936, it was understood to apply only to the completion of the expansion 


| of the Army to 36 divisions). 


Great Britain. 
October 7th.—The Soviet Chargé d’Affaires handed a letter to the 


chairman of the Spanish Non-Intervention Committee, recalling the 
Notes of protest against violations of the Non-Intervention Agreement 
iddressed by the Spanish Government to the German, Italian and 
Portuguese Governments, and the speech of the Spanish Foreign 
Minister at Geneva, and warning the Committee that if violations 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement were not immediately discontinued 
the Soviet Government would consider itself released from all obliga- 
tions under that Agreement. 

_ It was announced that the Government had made communica- 
tions to the Japanese and United States Governments concerning the 
renewal of Article 19 of the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, which 
provided for the maintenance of the status quo with regard to fortifica- 
tions and naval bases in insular territories and possessions in the 
Pacific Ocean, and which would expire on Decembef 31st, 1936. 
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The Labour Party Conference at Edinburgh rejected the Com. 
munist Party’s application for affiliation. 

The Conference welcomed two members of the Spanish Cortes 
who gave detailed statements of supplies of arms, including poison 
gas, which they alleged had been sent to the rebels during September. 


October oth.—At the meeting of the Committee for the Application 
of the Agreement for Non-Intervention in Spain the chairman presented 
documents from the Spanish Government alleging breaches of the 
Agreement ; also the communications of the Soviet Government. 
dated October 6th and 7th, the first alleging violations of the Agreement 
by Portugal, and the second stating that the Government “ feared lest 
the situation created by repeated violations of the Agreement might 
render it virtually non-existent, and that they could in no case agree 
to turn the Agreement into a screen shielding the military aid given 
to the rebels by some of the participants.” 

The Committee decided that no action could be taken, in view 
of the fact that no concrete proposals were before it. 

During the discussion the Italian delegate declared that all the 
Spanish Government’s allegations against Italy were “entirely 
fantastic and devoid of any foundation whatever.” He also cited a 
number of alleged infractions of the Agreement by Russia. 

The German and Portuguese delegates made similar reservations 
in respect of the position of their Governments, the former taking the 
view that the Soviet communication was outside the competence of 
the Committee, and was to be regarded as a purely political move. 

The Portuguese delegate withdrew from the meeting, but not 
from the Conference. 

The Soviet Note of October 6th suggested that a committee of 
investigation should be sent to the Spanish-Portuguese frontier to 
examine the position. The Committee decided to forward the complaint 
to the Portuguese Government and that until a reply had been received 
it would be premature to discuss this proposal. 

The Soviet delegate repudiated the Italian allegations and insisted 
on the need for measures to stop violations of the Agreement. 

It was learnt that, by an exchange of Notes at Jedda on October 3rd, 
the British Government and that of Saudi Arabia had agreed not to 
exercise for a period of seven years their right to terminate the Treaty 
of Jedda signed on May 2oth, 1927, and at the same time agreed to the 
modification of certain of its provisions, including that relating to the 
British Government’s right to manumit slaves taking refuge at the 
British Legation. In view of the Saudi Government’s recent decree 
on slavery the British Government considered the situation sufficient]; 
satisfactory to warrant the abandonment of the right of manumission. 

The Commercial and Navigation Agreement with Peru, signed on 
October 6th, was published as a White Paper. Cmd. 5288. 


October 10th.—It was announced that the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Manufacture of Arms had been completed and 
submitted to the Government. 

October 12th.—The Treasury issued a statement that arrangements 
for technical co-operation with the monetary authorities in the U.S.A. 
had been completed, and “‘ a new regulation is being published by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States which will enable gold 
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to be obtained in the United States in exchange for dollars by any 
country which gives reciprocal facilities to the United States. 

‘His Majesty’s Government have arranged for such facilities to 
be afforded in London to the U.S. authorities.” 

Similar arrangements had been made with the Bank of France so 
as to provide for effective co-operation between the three centres. 

Statement by the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury. (See U.S.A.) 

The Foreign Office received from the German Embassy the 
observations of their Government on the document recording the 
points on which agreement had been reached in the Anglo-Russian 
naval talks. (These showed that Russia was willing to accept the 
principles of the Treaty, providing for exchange of information and 
qualitative limitation, but subject to reservations concerning, inter alia, 
the Soviet naval forces in the Far East and Soviet cruiser armaments, 
i.e calibre of guns). 

October 13th.—An agreement was reached in principle on a scheme 
for granting credits to the Chinese Government, to be guaranteed by 
the British Government on the lines of the credits given to Soviet 
Russia. 

The International Committee on Non-Intervention in Spain 
received from the Soviet representative a further Note of protest 
containing concrete proposals designed to prevent violation of the 
Agreement in the future. 

October 14th.—The Note of protest was published in London and 
Moscow. It pointed out that as most of the arms going to the Spanish 
rebels went through Portugal, “‘ the least and most urgent measure 
should be the immediate establishment of control over the Portuguese 
ports. We demand that the Committee establish such control. We 
suggest that the British or the French Navy, or both together, should 
be entrusted with the carrying out of this control... .” 

The chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee received a 
visit from the Soviet Ambassador, who insisted on the need for 
summoning a full meeting of the body to consider the Soviet Note. 

Mr. Eden, speaking at Sheffield, emphasized the Government’s 
support of the policy of non-intervention in Spain, and their con- 
viction that it would not be wise to give up the effort to carry this 
policy out. ‘* The impatience revealed in some quarters at the slowness 
of the Committee’s method and work has not,” he said, “* been balanced 
by the production of any practical alternative proposals for dealing 
with the situation.” 

Mr. Eden urged a closer attachment to “‘ those free institutions 
which we have inherited and which are the expression of British life 
and character.” In saying this he had in mind “ the need for strength- 
ening the national will, so that the pulse of our national life may beat 
more strongly. . . . We have to prove that not only is life under a free 
Constitution more pleasant than under any other system, but that it 
can retain its freshness and vigour. We have to show as great a 
readiness to serve the State when the State exists for the people as 
when the people exist for the State. . . .” 

By urging this he did not imply any attitude of detachment from 
the affairs of Europe. Even if that were desirable it was not possible. 

_ He next spoke hopefully of the currency agreement, stating that 
in certain directions there were already signs of improvement in trade, 
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and so in the international situation. Britain’s endeavour must }p 
to reduce the temperature. 

Finally, as to the armaments programme, in existing condition, 
this was an imperative national duty. It would not be used to 
accompany their diplomatic proposals with threats; its usefulnes 
would lie in the fact that “‘ Europe may be convinced that we ar 
strong enough to play our part to keep the peace, and that violen: 
courses can be met with firm resistance.” 

The German Chargé d’Affaires presented at the Foreign Office 
his Government’s reply to Mr. Eden’s Note of September 18th. |; 
was understood to ask for further information on various points, in 
particular, as to the place to be taken by Italy in a guarantee system, 

It was also understood to propose that each of the signatory 
Powers should be left to judge whether or not an act of aggression had 
been committed. 

October 15th.—Mr. Eden received a visit from the Belgian Ambas. 
sador, who informed him of King Leopold’s speech, and emphasized 
that it did not mean that the Belgian Government had decided to 
denounce their international obligations. 

The reply of the chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee 
to the Soviet Note of October 13th was published. This stated that 
all the specific complaints brought against the Portuguese Government 
had been discussed by the Committee on October goth, and that 
Government had been asked to supply, as early as possible, “ such 
explanations as are necessary to establish the facts.” Since the reply 
of the Portuguese Government had not been received, and since the 
Soviet Note contained no additional evidence whatsoever to show that 
the Agreement was, in fact, being violated, the chairman did not think 
it proper to summon a further meeting at that stage. 

October 16th.—The Belgian Embassy intimated to the press that 
the Belgian Government were unalterably determined to fulfil their 
international obligations, including all that had been contracted since 
the remilitarization of the Rhineland. 

He said the Government would be ready to lend their good offices 
in any way acceptable to both parties and would gladly offer the 
services of the Navy in cases where transport by sea was involved. 
The Embassy was asked to make an immediate communication in 
this sense to the Spanish Government. 

A similar telegram was sent to Hendaye for communication to 
the local Spanish authorities. 

October 20th.—The chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee 
sent letters to the representatives of the Governments of Germany, 
Italy and Portugal, asking them to do their best to obtain their 
observations on the charges made against them by the Spanish Govern- 
ment in time for a meeting of the Committee towards the end of the 
week. 
The Portuguese Government were also asked to reply to the letter 
of October 6th from the Soviet Government. 

The Foreign Secretary sent a telegram to the Embassy in Madrid 
making “‘an urgent appeal on purely humanitarian grounds to the 
authorities on both sides” to come to an agreement for the exchange 
of hostages, and more especially for the removal to places of safety 
of any women included among them, 
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Hungary. ; , ' 
October 10th.—M. Daranyi was entrusted with the formation of 


the new Government. 

October 12th.—The Cabinet was formed, M. Daranyi taking the 
portfolios of Agriculture as well as the Premiership. M. de Kanya 
was Foreign Minister; Colonel Kozma, Minister of the Interior; M. 
Fabinyi, Finance ; M. Lazar, Justice ; and M. Bornemisza, Commerce 
and Industry, all as before. The Minister of National Defence was 
General Réder, who had been Chief of the General Staff from 1926 
to 1935. 

M. Eckhardt, the leader of the Independent Small Farmers, after 
seeing the Prime Minister, informed the press that he sincerely wished 
success to the Government and believed that its activities would be 
calculated to bring about a rapprochement between bourgeois elements 
holding similar views. 


India. 


October 8th.—An adjournment motion designed to censure the 
Government’s monetary policy was defeated in the Assembly by the 
President’s casting vote. The Opposition urged the devaluation of 
the rupee in view of the devaluation of the currencies of Italy and 
other countries having trade relations with India. Sir James Grigg, 
Finance Member, said ‘the Government would not embark on com- 
petition in currency depreciation at a time when there were prospects 
of a truce in that respect. He denied that the rupee had been unduly 
appreciated, 

October oth.—An explanatory memorandum on the finances of 
India was published as a British Government White Paper. Cmd. 5283. 

October 15th.—Rioting between Hindus and Moslems, over the 
building of a temple in Bombay, led to the death of 13 persons and 
to injuries to nearly 150. The police were eventually forced to open 
fire in four different parts of the city. 

October 17th.—Rioting and the looting of shops continued in 
Bombay, and the police were compelled to fire on crowds of Hindus 
and Moslems fighting with knives and lathis. The death total increased 
to 45 persons, and over 400 were injured. 

October 18th.—British troops patrolled the city, owing to the large- 
scale looting and arson indulged in by both sides. Some 300 known 
bad characters were rounded up in the mill areas. 

October 19th.—It was officially announced that the Ottawa Agree- 
ment would continue in force, in view of the negotiations taking place 
between the Indian and British Governments for a new agreement. 
It was due to terminate on November 13th). 

Eight more deaths were reported from Bombay, and _ several 
cases of assault and looting occurred. Sixty bad characters were 
ordered to be whipped. 


Iraq. 

_ October oth.—The Chief Rabbi of Baghdad issued a statement in 
which he said the Iraqi Jews had no connection whatever with the 
Zionist Movement, either inside or outside Palestine. He added: 
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** The Jews in Iraq are Iraqis heart and soul, sharing with their Iragj 
brothers their national sentiments, joys and sorrows.” 


Italy. 
October 7th.—The stock exchanges reopened. 

October 8th.—The Soviet Note to the Non-Intervention Committee 
was described in the press as a last desperate attempt to save the 
Madrid Government, and the alleged intervention of the Wester 
Powers in favour of the rebels as a myth. 

October gth.—The Government denied categorically the report 
that Italian troops had landed at Iviza, Balearic Islands. 

October 1oth.—The Cabinet met and heard a statement by Signor 
Mussolini that 1,200 industrial factories devoted to military purposes 
were controlled by the Government, and that certain of them had 
been authorized to raise the working week to 60 hours. 

A start was to be made very soon, under contracts involving 140 
million lire, with the construction of new airports in many parts of 
the country, including Sardinia and Sicily. 

The personnel of the Navy would be raised to 60,000, “ in con- 
formity with the constructional plans laid down in the programme.” 
Several dozens of naval units were being built, and the whole military 
preparation of the nation was being intensified, with the best results. 

At least 26,000 men had volunteered for the Division to garrison 
Addis Ababa, and 30 battalions of Blackshirts were being formed to 
relieve the divisions that had fought in the war. 

The Duce also presented decrees dealing with the reorganization 
of the air forces in Libya, and with the creation of an Army Council. 

Signor Gayda, referring in his paper to these developments, 
emphasized that Italy excluded any aggressive plans. But even Italy 
was not the sole arbiter of European changes, and had to accept 
situations created by others. 

There might, he hinted, be threats to her national interests 
“within the vast system of national life which has been created 
between the Peninsula and Abyssinia.’”’ New subterranean move- 
ments had been noticed which placed before every responsible 
Government “the eventuality, neither sought nor desired, but 
none the less real, of a compulsory conflict brought on by others’ 
irresponsibility.” 

The Cabinet approved a decree providing for adherence to Part 4 
of the London Naval Treaty of 1930. (This obliged submarines to 
conform to the rules of international law governing surface vessels). 

October 11th.—Speaking at a celebration of the sixth anniversary 
of the ‘‘ Young Fascists ’’ (numbering over 1,275,000 youths between 
18 and 21), Signor Mussolini asked them whether they were afraid 
of the fire of battle, and whether the Empire couid count on them 
to the death. He was answered with cries of “‘ No” to the first, and 
“* Yes” to the second question. 

Decrees regarding Abyssinia were adopted providing for a survey 
of the country, the substitution of Italian currency for the thaler, and 
the continuance of extra pay for the army and labour corps stationed 
there. 
October 15th.—The King of Belgium’s speech was held by the press 
to justify the view that, given the unsettled and fluid condition o! 
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Europe, no conference of the Locarno Powers should be called until 
after the most careful preparation. 

The Foreign Minister, opening a conference at the National 
Congress for the Study of Foreign Affairs, said that for 15 years 
Signor Mussolini had been showing Europe what were her real and 
vital problems, and many of them would have been solved long ago 
if they had been treated on the lines he suggested, “‘ which are the 
straight lines of the glorious realistic tradition of Italian political 
thought.” 

Realistic policy required deep study of the constitutive elements 
of international life, and it was in that study that were to be found 
the arms for fighting “‘ that sinister union of materialism and ideology 
which has disturbed for many years European mentality and has 
paralyzed the reconstructive forces of Europe after the War.” 

October 16th.—The Congress discussed Italy’s interests in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The rapporteur stated that in 1934 the Italian 
flag occupied the first place in Turkish ports. Italy’s interests in the 
Mediterranean were vital, since 86 per cent. of all her imports came 
by sea. 
- Politically, Italy also had many interests, and had endeavoured 
to reach co-operation with Greece and Turkey and cordial relations 
with the Arab States. Relations with Turkey were inexplicable, and 
Italy was the object of Turkey’s suspicion although she was the only 
country which did not get a share of the big booty of Ottoman 
territories after the War. 

As to Great Britain, in the past Italy had felt secure because two 
of the gates of the Mediterranean were in British hands, but this 
security had now failed her on account of Britain’s “ hostile ’’ attitude. 

As to Palestine, he stated that they deplored that the British 
Government on September 26th refused, for the present, to give 
information on the tragic situation in that country. The affairs of 
Palestine were not simply a matter of British imperial policy; they 
were international affairs about which the League of Nations should 
be chiefly concerned. Italy had material as well as moral interests 
in Palestine. 

He regarded it as doubtful whether the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
would make possible a resumption of Italo-Egyptian co-operation ; 
but, in any case, no new regulation of the Suez Canal could alter its 
character of free transit. 

As to the possibility of an understanding with Great Britain in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, most people did not believe in this. The 
signs were rather that England would persist in her monopolistic 
conception, and in such case the final solution would come only from 
the shaking off of the Mediterranean servitude of Italy through a war. 

Signor Gayda, as rapporteur on the question of relations with 
Austria and Hungary, affirmed that the Rome Agreements were not 
directed against the Little Entente, and that the Austro-German 
declaration of July r1th did not alter the engagements and bearing 
of those Agreements. 

Steps were taken by the Fascist Party to prevent any rise in 
retail prices, and all producers and shopkeepers were called upon to 
submit their price lists for September and to maintain them. 

October 17th.—Signor Mussolini received General Milch, the 
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German Under-Secretary for Air, Herr Heydrich, deputy chief of the 
Gestapo, and General Daluege, deputy chief of the Reich Police. 

October 19th.—The Government were understood to have sent t) 
the British Government a reply to Mr. Eden’s Note of September 18th 
concerning the Five-Power Conference. 

Statements in Rome as to Count Ciano’s visit to Berlin included 
the comment that the two countries found a natural basic affinity in 
their political régimes, and that there was a convergence of interests 
upon many fundamental European problems. 

October 20th.—Government’s reply to British Note of September 
18th. (See Great Britain). 


Japan. ePe i 
October 8th.—Mr. Kawagoe’s meeting with General Chiang Kai- 
shek. (See China). 

October 11th.—It was stated in banking circles in Tokyo that 
Japan would adhere to the policy by which the yen was pegged at 
14d. and intended to maintain the existing relationship to sterling. 

October 12th.—Renewal of oil concession in North Saghalien. 


(See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 
October 7th.—M. Stucki (Switzerland) announced in the Second 


Committee that he had reached an agreement with the French Minister 
for National Economy for a Franco-Swiss trade convention, and was 
prepared to enter into similar agreements with any country ; Switzer- 
land would give tariff and quota relief to all who were prepared to 
reciprocate it. 

A Polish resolution was introduced, urging that the Financial 
Committee should inquire into the financial aspects of the emigration 
problem. 

The General Committee decided to recommend the Assembly 
to set up a general committee of representatives of all States-members 
to deal with the question of the application of the principles of the 
Covenant, and to report to the Assembly. 

The Third Committee adopted a report suggesting that three 
questions—regulation of the trade in and manufacture of arms, 
the publicity of defence expenditure, and the setting up of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission—had reached a stage at which a solution 
seemed to be possible in the comparatively near future. 

The Sixth Committee adopted the report of its Sub-Committee 
on Refugees, presented by Lord Cranborne. The proposal to ask the 
League for a grant of 400,000 Swiss francs to settle Saar refugees in 
Paraguay was carried by 12 votes to 7, in the face ef opposition from 
Lord Cranborne and Mr. Bruce (Australia) on the ground that it 
would be a departure from principle and would create a dangerous 
precedent. 

The Committee voted in favour of the expenditure of 15,000 
francs to send a mission to the Far East in connection with the question 
of Russian refugees in China, by 12 votes to 2; the proposal was 
opposed by M. Stein (U.S.S.R.) It was decided that the Nansen Office 
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should be liquidated by the end of 1938, and that the position of High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Germany should then come under 
review with a similar object. 

October 8th.—The Assembly elected China and Latvia as non- 
permanent members of the Council for a period of three years, China 
having first been voted eligible by 48 votes out of 50. 

The proposal to set up a general committee to submit suggestions 
for the study of the application of the Covenant was adopted by the 
Assembly. 

In the Second Committee a French resolution was introduced 
in favour of concerted action to ensure the accurate assessment of 
taxes due on exported capital so as to prevent tax evasion. 

In the discussion in the Sixth Committee on the Palestine Mandate 
the Polish delegate stressed the importance of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine and the need of new outlets for the excess Jewish 
populations in Central and Eastern Europe. 

The Committee also discussed a Danish proposal that States 
should utilize modern means of spreading information in regard to 
the League of Nations and the cause of peace. Lord Cranborne was 
opposed to the idea that the League itself should make propaganda. 
It was agreed to submit a draft resolution to the Assembly suggesting 
that the question should be discussed by the Assembly in 1937. 

The Fourth Committee adopted the report of the Supervisory 
Commission which made arrangements to deal with the effects of the 
devaluation of the Swiss franc upon the League’s finances and the 
States-members’ contributions. 

October oth.—The Committee to study the question of the applica- 
tion of the Covenant was set up, composed of the 15 members of the 
Council and of Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Irak, Mexico, the Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland 
and Uruguay. 

M. Litvinoff opposed a Hungarian proposal that the committee 
should seek the aid of non-member States, on the ground that they 
could not well ask States which did not share the principles on which 
the League was based to take part in the revision of a Statute which 
did not bind them. It was decided to advise the Assembly that it 
would be premature to ascertain the views of non-members. © %% **j 

The French Minister of National Economy presented, in™ the 
General Committee of the Assembly, his report on the discussions in 
the Second Committee. This stated that the three Powers, by their 
declaration of September 26th, had made a decisive contribution to 
the peace and prosperity of the world. Several countries saw difficulty, 
however, in the way of abolishing their exchange control, especially 
as they had had to introduce it in order to retain the foreign currency 
necessary for the purchase of the raw materials they lacked. It added 
that the free exchange of currencies and the movement of capital 
should not be allowed to become a cause of tax evasion. 

Measures of quantitative restrictions of imports would have to 
be discontinued. To the extent to which they continued to weigh on 
prices they would run the risk of destroying the balance which it had 
been desired to ensure, of reducing the purchasing power of those 
social classes whose income remained relatively fixed, and of disturbing 
the public peace essential to economic recovery. 
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Governments were asked not to confine themselves to the first 
measures which they had taken in conjunction with their new monetary 
laws, but to open negotiations with a view to overhauling their whole 
trade policy. 

October 10th.—The Assembly adopted four resolutions arising out 
of the report of the Second Committee, referring to: (1) the reduction 
of excessive obstacles to international trade and the abolition of 
exchange control and of quotas; (2) a committee to examine the 
question of access to raw materials; (3) questions of fiscal fraud and 
double taxation, and (4) the problem of emigration. 

The rapporteur said the first arose out of the new protectionism 
which had begun so as to protect war undertakings, but was ill adapted 
to peace conditions. Its evil consequences had been recognized by 
the three Governments and had led them to act together to establish 
new currency parities. The object must now be to ensure their 
stability and to maintain the maximum degree of equilibrium on the 
international money market, after which they would naturally revert 
to the general convertibility of currencies and the adjustment of 
currency levels by gold. 

The Assembly also voted a grant of 200,000 Swiss francs for the 
Saar refugees going to Paraguay on the recommendation of the Financial 
Committee. 

The Council dealt with the French request that the Bureau of 
the Disarmament Conference should be convened and authorized the 
President to decide on a date for its meeting. 

It also adopted the report on refugees, confirming the appoint- 
ments of Sir Neill Malcolm and Herr Hansson as High Commissioner 
for German refugees and president of the Nansen Office respectively. 

Both the Assembly and the Council adjourned until their next 
sessions the question of the Locarno Treaties, in view of the uncertainty 
of the outlook for the projected meeting of the Locarno Powers. 

Declaring the Assembly closed, the President referred to the 
increase in armaments and the connection of this with the economic 
situation, and pointed out that the evil was maintained by the policies 
of self-sufficiency and nationalism going beyond all reasonable bounds. 

Rearmament brought in the necessity of obtaining raw materials 
at all costs, with a policy of forced exportation which threw interna- 
tional markets into confusion. At the root of the conflict of doctrine 
were economic reasons and their social consequences—poverty, in- 
security, the immobilization of activities and soul-destroying idleness. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 

October 8th.—In the discussion of the proposed convention on 
hours of work at the maritime session of the International Labour 
Conference, Mr. R. T. Garret, the British shipowners’ delegate, attacked 
the British Government’s statement in the I.L.O. “ Blue Report,” 
indicating their readiness to contemplate statutory regulation of 
hours and manning in the shipping industry. Such regulation, he 
said, would stultify the work of the National Maritime Board, and 
was inimical to the principle of collective agreement. 

Mr. T. G. Jenkins, the British Government delegate, opposed the 
inclusion of officers in a maritime convention on hours of work. 
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PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

October 8th.—Mr. Manley B. Hudson and Herr Hammarskjold 
were elected Judges by the League Assembly, for the seats vacant by 
the deaths of Herr Walter Schucking and Mr. Frank B. Kellogg. 
Dr. Cheng Tien-hsi (China) was elected to a third judgeship, vacant 
by the retirement of Dr. Wang Chung-hui. 


Manchukuo. 


October 11th.—Two clashes occurred on the Soviet frontier, on the 
Kucheng River bank and near Hunchun, between Japanese patrols 
and Russian frontier police. 


Memel Territory. , 
October 13th.—Ten Germans, charged with Nazi activities and 


with rioting against the police at Jugnaten during the elections of 
September 29th, 1935, were sentenced to terms of imprisonment with 
hard labour. Four others arrested were acquitted. 

October 16th.—The Governor, M. Kurkauskas, resigned, and the 
Lithuanian Government appointed M. Kupilius to the office. 


The Netherlands. 


October 16th.—The press welcomed Belgium into the circle of real 
neutrals, t.e. countries independent of military groupings of other 
States, pointing out, however, that these neutrals would have to be 
responsible for their own defence. 


Norway. 
October 19th.—The General Election was held and polling was 


exceptionally heavy. 

October 20th.—The result of the Election was that Labour secured 
71 seats; the Conservatives, 36; Liberal Left, 22; the Farmers’ 
Party, 18 ; and the smaller groups, 3. 

Of 1,324,781 votes counted, 562,709 went to Labour, 291,000 
to the Conservatives, and 220,000 to the Liberals. 


Palestine. 
October 7th.—In an engagement near Bethlehem a man believed 


to be Said Effendi el Asse, a Syrian, who had taken a leading part in 
in the 1925 insurrection against the French, was killed. Abdel Kader 
Effendi el Husseini, son of a former President of the Arab Executive, 
was wounded and captured. 

October 8th.—The Higher Arab Committee received the final text 
of the proposed appeal of the four Arab rulers to end the strike, and 
decided to end the strike. 

October 11th.—The messages from the Arab rulers were published 
with a recommendation by the Committee that the advice given be 
accepted, with effect on October 12th, the anniversary of the Prophets’ 
journey to El Buraq. 

The Wahabi King, in his message, said he had been deeply pained 
by the state of affairs and, “ for this reason we have agreed with our 
Brothers the Kings and the Emir to call upon you to resolve for peace 
in order to save further shedding of blood. In doing this we rely upon 
the good intentions of our friend Great Britain, who has declared that 
she will do justice.” 

The Higher Arab Committee published with the message a 
manifesto stating that the “noble Arab nation in Palestine” had 
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carried on the strike because of the dangers which beset it as the result 
of British policy. The Committee believed, however, that the Arab 
rulers would not have bidden their sons to abandon that struy gle 
unless they believed that it was in their interest to do so. Realizing, 
therefore, “‘ the great benefit to accrue from their intervention and 
support ” it called upon the community to comply with these orders, 
which had no aim except the welfare of the Arabs. 

The Syrian leader Kaukji was reported to have told the Arab 
Committee that unless further funds were provided he would be 
unable to continue the struggle. 

A collective fine of £{P1,000 was imposed on Hebron, following 
the attack on and wounding of three British soldiers and a constable 
on October goth. 

A Jewish colony 10 miles west of Jerusalem was attacked by 
Arabs, and north of Jaffa a Jewish grove of orange trees was destroyed. 

October 12th.—Arab shops reopened throughout the country, and 
Arab omnibuses and taxis reappeared. Jerusalem was thronged with 
fellahin from the villages, and the convoy system on the road to Jaffa 
was abandoned. 

General Dill issued a special order telling his command that the 
calling off of the strike was due “ in great measure to the resolute and 
energetic action of the three Services in spite of hampering and difficult 
circumstances.” He warned his men that it would be necessary for 
all ranks to keep themselves in readiness for some time, but that “ by 
the courtesy and consideration they show to the inhabitants they will 
assist in restoration of more normal conditions.” 

October 13th.—Bomb explosions were reported from Jaffa, Ramleh 
and Gaza, but no damage was done. The Hebron and Bethlehem 
areas were quiet. 

Nine men were released from Sarafend camp. In Jerusalem 
several Communists; including five Russians, were arrested. 

Reports from British military sources showed that signs of a 
return to work in the fields and orchards had been apparent several 
days before the strike was called off; also that the resentment of the 
villagers against the demands made by the armed bands had increased 
greatly and the number of villages noted by the troops as “ friendly ” 
was steadily growing. 

October 15th.—The High Commissioner issued a statement in- 
forming the public that ‘‘ owing to order having been restored and 
the absence of acts of violence, in future an official communiqué will 
be issued only when occasion demands.” 

October 17th.—Three Arab workmen in Tel Aviv were shot at 
by an unknown man, one being seriously wounded. The Municipal 
Council at once issued a proclamation deploring the outrage, which 
had been “ perpetrated by an enemy of the Jewish people.” 

The Higher Arab Committee also issued an appeal vo the population 
to remain calm. 

October 18th.—An Arab constable was shot dead by an unknown 
assailant near Nazareth. 

Thirty Arab political prisoners were released from Sarafend. 
Poland. 

October 7th.—Polish delegate’s proposal re international assistance 
in dealing with the refugee problem. (See League of Nations). 
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October oth.—The paper Czas, referring to the refugee problem, 
said that the Jewish question could be settled only by emigration, 
and the declaration at Geneva was but a prologue to the steps which 
the Government would take to bring about an international solution 
of the Jewish problem. 

October 14th.—M. Litvinoff passed through Warsaw, where he had 
a conversation with the Soviet Ambassadors in Berlin and in Warsaw. 


Portugal. ae As 
October gth.—Proceedings in Committee for the Application of 


Non-Intervention in Spain, and Soviet proposal re Portugal. (See 
Great Britain). 

October 14th.—The Government were understood to have replied 
to the Soviet proposal as to a commission of investigation by stating 
that they were prepared to fall in with it, provided that similar com- 
missions were sent to operate in Barcelona, Valencia and Alicante. 

October 19th.—Speaking at the Army manceuvres the Prime 
Minister said they must put the forces on a strong basis, and added : 
“ Abroad we have an unalterable support—namely, the British alliance. 
Sometimes this is misunderstood ; but there is nothing between the 
two nations to cause any alteration in its smallest detail. The British 
alliance exists, and will exist. Our motto must be ‘ Do not lose our 
serenity or diminish our firmness.’ ” 


Saudi-Arabia. 
October 6th.—It was learnt that King Ibn Saud had published 


a decree prohibiting the import of slaves from any country unless 
they were recognized as slaves in their country of origin, and providing 


improved facilities for manumission and better treatment of existing 
slaves. 
October 9th—Exchange of Notes with the British Government 


ve the Treaty of Jedda of 1927. (See Great Britain). 
October 11th.—Message to Palestine Arabs from the King. (See 


Palestine). 


South Africa. 
October 12th.—General Smuts, speaking at Johannesberg, said 


that by the Three-Power currency agreement a road had been opened 
for the return to the gold standard at a lower level, and South Africa 
could look forward to an expansion of her main industry on a basis of 
stability. The safeguard for the future of gold was to return to it 
on the proper level and stabilize that basis. 

The political approach to world peace and restoration had been 
ruled out, he considered. The League had made gigantic efforts to 
approach a political solution, but he was sure that the financial and 
economic agreement was going to be most helpful, for they were now 
on the way towards a stabilized system of world currency. 


Spain. 
October 6th.—Insurgent forces claimed the capture of Fuensalida, 
Portillo and Santa-Cruz de Retamar, on the Toledo front. 

October 7th.—Seiior Jose Antonio Aguirre was elected the first 
President of the Basque people, at Bilbao. The Governor of Biscay 
conferred office upon him in the name of the Central Government. 

President Aguirre announced his Cabinet, a local representation 
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of the Frente Popular, composed of eleven members—three Nation. 
alists, three Socialists, one Communist, one Left Nationalist, one 
member of the Union Republicana, and one of the Izquierda Repubij. 
cana, and President Aguirre himself, who took the offices of Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defence. 

The Basque Government’s programme included the achievement 
of victory to prepare the way for a peace in which the individual 
rights of Basques and those of the religious associations within the 
Spanish Constitution should be respected, and the application of the 
full social content of the Frente Popular programme. 

The Basque Statute, which Senor Aguirre promulgated without 
waiting for a quorum in the Cortes, was the draft prepared by the 
non-elected Consuls of Alava, Guipuzcoa, and Vizcaya, accepted by 
the Assembly of Municipalities on August 6th, 1933 at Vittoria, and 
ratified by plebiscite on November 5th, 1933. It was very similar to 
the Catalan Statute. 

Reports from Burgos stated that the military junta had been 
transformed into a totalitarian Government headed by General Franco, 
with his brother, General Nicolas Franco as Secretary of State ; General 
Gil Juste as Minister for War; and Sefior Serrat as Foreign Minister. 
A technical junta had also been set up under General Davila, divided 
into seven sections, for finance, justice, trade, etc. General Fermoso 
had been appointed Governor-General, with jurisdiction over pro- 
vincial and local authorities. 

The Soviet Government’s Note ve infractions of the Spanish Non- 
Intervention Agreement. (See Great Britain). 

October 8th.—The capture of Navalperal and San Martin del Val de 
Iglesias (40 miles from Madrid) was claimed by the Burgos Government. 

October 9th.—The Government issued a statement, through the 
League and the Embassy in London, alleging that 700 Italian soldiers 
had taken part in the occupation of Iviza, in the Balearic Islands, 
by the insurgents. 

The insurgents cut the railways between Madrid and Saragossa 
and Albacete, respectively. 

The Straits of Gibraltar were described as controlled by insurgent 
cruisers and a force of aircraft, and the transport of troops from Morocco 
was continuing without interruption. 

The crew of the Government vessel Gravina, in port at Casablanca 
for repairs, were reported to have set up a Soviet on board. 

London meeting of the International Committee for the Application 
of the Non-Intervention Agreement. (See Great Britain). 

October toth.—The decree bringing the Militia under military 
discipline came into operation. 

Severe fighting, with varying success for both sides, was reported 
from Sigiienza. 

Part of Oviedo was occupied by the attacking miners. 

General de Llano announced by radio that the Khalifa of Tetuan 
had sent a delegation to take part in a fiesta at Seville, bringing 4 
message assuring the insurgents that the Moorish nation was with them. 

The General also declared that Russia was aiding the Madrid 
Government and warned the Soviet that the insurgents had received 
offers of thousands of men from certain foreign Powers, which would 
be accepted if Russian propaganda in Spain and further political 
chicanery did not cease. 
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October 11th—Some 10,000 of General Franco’s troops were 

reported to be advancing towards Malaga from Casares, and to include 
;000 Moors and 2,000 Foreign Legionaries. 
' The Basque Government agreed to liberate all women hostages 
at Bilbao, and their evacuation by British ships began. It was 
announced that all Basque women hostages held by the anti-Government 
forces would similarly be liberated. 

In a speech in Madrid the Foreign Minister addressed the Unified 
Specialist Youth and said the fate of Spain and of Europe was at stake 
in the struggle for the city and, therefore, every free man in the world 
was for the time being a citizen of Madrid. 

During his journey to Geneva and elsewhere he had been galvanized 
by this feeling of international sympathy. But what a disillusionment 
when he arrived back. To desert, to lose Madrid, would be treason 
to the millions of workers whose eyes were fixed on them. 

He assured them that the capital, disciplined and alert, with 
stupid group rivalry banished, would be invincible. Madrid would 
yet be the tomb of Fascism, but only if all joined in digging the grave. 

The meeting was attended by the Soviet Ambassador. 

Insurgent aircraft dropped pamphlets over the city, calling upon 
it to surrender. 

The Frente Popular Tribunal at Gerona sentenced to death 
12 military leaders of the rising there on July rgth, and pronounced 
life sentences on 24 others. The former included General Ramon, the 


commander of the old Civil Guard. 


October 12th.—Burgos headquarters reported that a column on its 
way to relieve Oviedo had captured Soto, only nine miles away. 

General Franco issued a statement characterizing as untrue and 
absurd reports that he intended ceding Spanish territories to one or 
more foreign States which had been sympathetic to his cause. 

October 13th.—Heavy fighting occurred at San Martin, 30 miles 
west of Madrid. Food was reported to be scarce in the capital, and 
food cards were issued. 

The Anarchists in Madrid were reported to have threatened to 
massacre the prisoners, estimated at about 10,000, in the jails of the 
capital and to dynamite public buildings as soon as it became evident 
they could not stop General Franco’s advance. 

October 14th.—Insurgent communiqués announced the capture of 
the Penarroya tin mines and the freeing of Cordoba from the threat 
of a Government attack. The capture of Estepona was also reported 
and a number of Civil Guards arrived at Algeciras from the Estepona 
sector, and surrendered to the insurgents. 

In Catalonia, reports from Lerida described conditions as chaotic, 
many of the landowners having been murdered by Anarchists. 

October 15¢.—Seville broadcasts reported the flight of several 
politicians from Madrid, including Sefior Quiroga and Sefior Giralt, 
the former Prime Ministers. 

The insurgent forces occupied Chapineria, west of Madrid. 

A Soviet vessel arrived at Barcelona with 3,500 tons of foodstuffs 
for the Madrid Government. 

October 16th.—The Prime Minister was appointed Supreme Chief 
of the military forces, and the Foreign Minister, General Commissioner 
for War. The appointments aimed at the exercise of control of a 
political-social character over the Militia and armed forces and to 
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secure co-operation between them. (The unions, and in particuly 
the C.N.T. had been advocating for some time the creation of a cop. 
mittee of national defence). 

Arrests of persons suspected of sympathy with the insurgent; 
continued in Madrid, where a serious shortage of food and of gas 
electricity, and fuel was reported to be making itself felt. 

The insurgents reported the capture of Mentrida, 30 miles from 
the capital, and of Navas del Rey. 

October 17th.—Oviedo was relieved by Galician troops, Moors, and 
Foreign Legionaries, and Burgos headquarters reported that 4,00 
Reds had been killed in the final attack. 

The Government forces defending Madrid were forced to with. 
draw from several important positions near San Martin and south-west 
of the capital, owing to these having been turned by the Moors, 

Cavalry advancing up the Tagus took Anover del Tajo, due south 
of Madrid, and so cut the railway line to the coast. Illescas was also 
captured. 

The Government battleship Jaime I was shelled by two cruisers 
off Malaga, but beat off her assailants. Malaga was bombed from 
the air. 

October 19th.—Reports reached Valencia that about 1,000 women 
residents of the upper-class quarter of Madrid had been arrested as 
hostages. 

The Communist paper Mundo Obrero stated that there remained 
in the rearguard many Fascist elements, and “ those who from their 
hiding-places are awaiting orders to fight in the streets; the famous 
Fifth Column has not yet been destroyed.” 

(An insurgent broadcast had stated that General Franco, besides 
his four columns, had a “ fifth column ” in the rearguard in Madrid). 

It also declared that women of wealth, women Fascists of the 
C.E.D.A., and the Monarchists were working against the Communists 
in various ways and constituted “a paramount danger.” 

Revolutionary committees in all the ports were reported to be 
preventing all Spanish women from leaving the country, ignoring the 
orders of Governors and other authorities. 

In Barcelona the general mobilization of all males between 18 
and 40 began, and a rationing system was ordered throughout 
Catalonia. 

The President of the Republic arrived in Barcelona to visit the 
front. 

The official news-sheet in Madrid called upon all its defenders to 
emulate the combatants in the Battle of the Marne, and everyone was 
ordered to the front. 

Sefior del Vayo was gazetted Commissar for War as second in 
command to the Supreme War Lord, Sejior Caballero. 

October 20th.—The Catalan Government set up a new tribunal, 
under Sefior Nin, Chief of the Trotsky Communist Party and Councillor 
of Justice in the Cabinet. It’s first object was “to guarantee the 
integrity of proletarian conquests and to deal with the new class o! 
offences born of the civil war and the anti-Fascist struggle.” 

The local Government also published a decree suspending all 
further commercial and industrial expropriations in the region. 

General Mola gave an interview to the British press in which he 
emphasized that the war had not been brought about by a group of 
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sidiers who had no support from the people. He also drew attention 
‘9 the tranquillity in the areas controlled by the Junta forces. 

As to the origin of his funds, he said they came not from the Church, 
but from the people, whose jewelry, he added, would be melted to be 
the first gold ingots of the new Spain. People had also given food and 
clothing, and many regiments served at first without pay—the soldiers 
now received 3 pesetas a day, as compared with 15 paid to the Red 
Militia. 

Switzerland. 

October 11th.—The Congress of Trade Unions decided almost 
unanimously against the formation of a united front with the Com- 
munists, and against any other form of collaboration with them or 
with any anti-democratic organization. 

October 15th.—A conference was held at Geneva to discuss a 
project for the setting apart of medical towns and areas in which 
wounded soldiers and the civil population might be ensured immunity 
from attack in time of war. It was part of a larger scheme for adapting 
the Geneva Convention to the conditions of modern warfare. 

October 16th.—The National Defence Loan, to finance the re- 
armament scheme costing 235 million francs, was oversubscribed, 
the total received being announced as 330 millions. 


U.S.A. 


October 7th.—Commenting on the British communication regarding 
\rticle 19 of the Washington Treaty, the Secretary of the Navy said 
the Government would not take action until the expiry of the Treaty 
in December, 1936, but stated that the U.S.A. would then, if necessary, 


answer new fortifications in the Pacific with additional fortifications 
of its own. 

October oth.—Mr. Landon, speaking at Chicago, referred to President 
Roosevelt’s “* profligate spending” of 25 thousand million dollars 
in 3} years, and said the “ simple and amazing theory ” behind it had 
been sold to the Administration by a British economist, who had no 
followers in his own Government. 

October 12th.—The fiscal year ending June 30th, 1936 showed 
receipts from income tax to be 284 per cent. higher than in the previous 
year. The total tax collections showed a rise of 6.7 per cent. in spite 
of the invalidation of the agricultural adjustment taxes by the Supreme 
Court. 

Statement by British Treasury ve currency arrangements. (See 
Great Britain). 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a statement, described the 
currency agreement as ‘“‘ a new type of gold standard,” and said its 
chief effect would be to take the power of trading in gold out of the 
hands of irresponsible speculators. 

The agreement was to take effect on October 13th. It did not 
establish fixed ratios for the three currencies, and other countries were 
welcome to take part in it at any time. It would protect American 
business against violent fluctuations of the exchanges, but would have 
no effect whatever on the internal value of the dollar. 


U.S.S.R. 
October 7th.—It was reported that criminal proceedings had been 


begun against M. Karl Radek, leader writer of IJzvestia, and MM. 
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Sokolnikoff (former Ambassador in London), Pyatikoff and Serebriakog 
on charges of complicity in the “ Trotskyist ”’ plot. 

The Government’s Note ve infractions of the Spanish Non-Inter. 
vention Agreement. (See Great Britain). 

October oth.—Proceedings in the International Committee jp 
London. (See Great Britain). 

October 12th.—An agreement was signed between the Government 
and the Japanese North Saghalien Oil Company, extending for five 
years the latter’s concession of December 14th, 1925, to drill for 
oil there. 

October 13th.—The Government issued a statement that the 
clashes on the Manchukuo border occurred on the Soviet side of the 
frontier. A body of Japanese-Manchurian troops, 35 strong, had 
engaged Soviet frontier guards for half an hour before being forced to 
retire into Manchukuo. Soviet guards had also been ambushed on 
the same day, near the frontier, in trenches on Soviet territory. 

The Japanese Chargé d’Affaires was handed a protest, requiring 
the punishment of the offenders. 

Further Note to the London Committee for Non-Intervention 
in Spain. (See Great Britain). 

October 14th.—Publication of Note ve summoning of Non-Inter- 
vention Committee and visit of Ambassador to chairman of the Com- 
mittee. (See Great Britain). 

October 15th.—Reply of chairman of Non-Intervention Committee 
to the Soviet Note. (See Great Britain). 

M. Stalin telegraphed to the Spanish Communist Party declaring 
that the “ workers of the U.S.S.R. would merely fulfil their duty in 
rendering the revolutionary masses of Spain every possible assistance.” 

October 17th.—Meetings and demonstrations were held in many 
towns in support of the Spanish workers and passed resolutions 
demanding that the Fascist insurgents should be effectively stopped 
from receiving help, or that the Spanish Government must be enabled 
to acquire arms and munitions. 

The press published a statement emphasizing that in no circum- 
stances could the Government be reconciled to the position adopted 
by the London Committee. As to the Chairman’s arguments about 
awaiting Portugal’s reply, the facts were already established, so why 
delay international measures against the aggressor State ? 


Yugoslavia. 

October 6th.—General Maritch’s visit to Paris. (See France). 

October 13th.—The Government decided to hold the dinar at 
250 to the f sterling. (Prior to September 26th it had been 234). 

M. Antonescu arrived in Belgrade and discussed, with the Prime 
Minister, the devaluation movement and the interests of agrarian 
States in the trade restrictions debate at Geneva. 

October 20th.—The Cabinet obtained majorities in both Houses, 
at the opening of the new Skupshtina. 

M. Chiritch, who was elected President of the Chamber, said the 
vote in his favour (196 out of 207, the Croat and Serb Opposition 
were absent, the full strength of the Chamber being 360) endorsed his 
views as to the necessity for a Serb-Croat reconciliation. 
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